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Angus, and Alban.   The last included all students who were not
in the first three Nations.)
The arrival of the Papal Bull was the occasion of great rejoicing,
and even James I, still a captive in England, heartily approved of
the new foundation. When he was released from captivity, he con-
firmed the privileges of the university by a royal charter and did
all in his power to ensure its successful development.1
At the beginning, the University of St. Andrews had few students
and teachers. There were no colleges, and students lodged in the
town. Shortly after its foundation, Robert of Montrose provided
a house for the students of theology and other benefactors began
to add to the buildings of the university. In the early days the
teaching was carried on in buildings lent or hired for the purpose
and the professors had no salary. By the time of the Reformation,
St. Andrews possessed three colleges: St. Salvator's, 1450, founded
by Bishop Kennedy, the successor of Wardlaw; St. Leonard's, 1512,
founded by Archbishop Alexander Stuart; and St. Mary's, founded
by Archbishop James Beaton in 1537. The distinguished scholastic,
John Major, was the principal of St. Salvator's.
Glasgow was the next university to be established, and its
foundation in 1450 was due to the influence of William Turnbull,
Bishop of Glasgow, who persuaded James II to petition Pope
Nicholas V for a Bull authorising its inception. The royal charter
was received in 1453. Glasgow University was modelled on
Bologna and Louvain. Like St. Andrews, Glasgow had no build-
ings for teaching purposes and students were obliged to attend
classes in the cathedral and other churches. Later, a tenement in
the High Street with four acres of land was given by Sir Gavin
Hamilton. It seems he had some doubts about the success of the
institution, for in the charter he asserted the right of his heirs to
take back the land into their possession. His Scottish caution was
perhaps justified, for Glasgow had a very chequered history for a
number of years, and it was not until the time of Andrew Melville
that it was in a flourishing condition.
Scotland's third university was founded at Aberdeen in 1494,
when Alexander VI issued a Bull to James IV and Bishop Elphin-
stone. The King had sent a petition to the Pope asking for his
authority to establish a university, and he urged its foundation on
the ground that owing to the geographical features of the Highlands
and their remoteness from seats of learning, the people were
1 One of the privileges was that its members were exempt from all taxes.